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Not since the death of Gandhi has 
there been so much discussion of non- 
violence as there is today. Suddenly 
Thoreau and Martin Luther King, Jr. 
along with Gandhi, are names for 
popular columnists to conjure with. 
in the case of the United States this is 
the result of the year-long demonstra- 
tion of the practical effectiveness and 
the distinctive spiritual quality of 
mass nonviolence by the Negroes of 
| Montgomery. As Roy Wilkins of the 
| NAACP observed in our December 

issue, here was “a historic develop- 
) ment” showing on American soil that 

“50,000 persons can work together as 

a unit without military discipline and 

without degenerating into a mob.” 

The possibilities of nonviolent re- 

sistance have also been dramatized in 

the struggle of the Hungarian people 
against Soviet tyranny, especially in 
the later phases of that conflict. The 
very first stage of that movement was 
, also essentially nonviolent. When 
workers, professional people, students, 
women, children took to the streets, 
tore down the symbols of foreign con- 
trol, and demanded democratization 
of the regime and withdrawal of 
foreign troops, they engaged in no 
| violence against persons. Soldiers, 
both Hungarian and Russian, behaved 
peacefully and in not a few cases 
joined the joyous demonstrators, An 
officer on a tank said to one group of 
them: “But you haven’t any weapons.” 
A middle-aged man who seemed to be 
looked to as a sort of leader of the 
spontaneous demonstration replied: 
“We have ourselves and our flag; this 
is enough,” 

Weeks later, after a terrible blood- 
letting, the women of Budapest moved 
silently through the streets and placed 
flowers on the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in memory of the fighters for 
freedom who had been slain. Ob- 
servers reported that the Russian sol- 
diers were obviously jittery. One of 
the women said: “We have no rifles. 
We have only flowers. But look, they 
are even afraid of us. They say we are 
Fascists. We are the wives and 
mothers of the workers who were 
killed.” The panic of the heavily 
armed troops in the presence of the 
moral force embodied in the mingled 
anguish, fortitude and persistence of 
these women is understandable. 

Between the opening days and that 
memorial parade came another reveal- 
ing incident of a Russian officer in a 
Provincial town quietly withdrawing 

troops to an encampment deep in 








the: woods when the townspeople 





NONVIOLENCE and the NEW YEAR 


peacefully demonstrated against their 
presence. The townspeople brought 
gifts of milk and food to the foreign 
soldiers who had been immobilized 
by the protest of simple people and 
by their own sense of shame. 

These are touching human events, 
worth enshrining in our memories as 
mankind stumbles from one year into 
the next. But they are important 
chiefly because in the context in 
which they occurred they are symbols 
pointing to the only possible answer 
to the profound dilemma which con- 
fronts the world. 

The dilemma is this. As Walter 
Millis points out in his book about 
American military history, Arms and 
Men, it is at least arguable that his- 
torically war has had a “social func- 
tion”: It was “essential to the ordered 
conduct of the relations of mankind” 
as the ultimate resort for settling dif- 
ferences where men felt decisive in- 
terests or values were at stake. But 
in the H-bomb era we face “the ap- 
palling dangers of a situation in which 
one’s principal diplomatic arm is the 
threat of a weapon one dares not em- 
ploy.” Even a much smaller social con- 
flict within a nationthan we witness in 
Hungary may set up a chain reaction 
which swiftly increases the possibility 
of nuclear war. 

Even radicals, who hate Russia and 
Stalinism bitterly, and whose emo- 
tions make them want to see “the 
revolution run its course”, hope in 
their secret hearts that “things will 
not get completely out of hand” with 
the result that somebody, in confu- 
sion and terror, makes the move that 
sends haters and hated, killers and 
victims, rulers and ruled, over all or 
most of the earth, into a common 
grave. 

The situation is intolerable. Men 
cannot maintain their sanity if they 
are accomplices in mass suicide. But 
neither can they maintain their self 
respect or the desire to live if they 
stand by impotent while evil is done. 
The cry “better no world than a Com- 
munist (or capitalist) , better die than 
live as slaves” is bound to be raised 
and war to ensue, if only to relieve 
the moral tension. 

There is only one way to meet the 
dilemma. That is for men and peoples 
to learn and practice nonviolent resist- 
ance, which is a matter both of tech- 
nique and of a spirit free from hate. 
It is in this world context that the 
Montgomery struggle is so profoundly 
significant. 

In a somewhat less pure form, but 
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to a notable degree, the later phases 
of the Hungarian revolt have shown 
the possibilities of nonviolence. For 
weeks after military resistance had 
become impossible the Hungarian 
people continued to resist and to 
make it impossible for the Kadar pup- 
pet regime to function. They did it 
partly by simply walking out on the 
regime in tens of thousands and more 
drastically by maintaining a general 
strike. The fact that frightful suffer- 
ing was imposed upon them does not 
invalidate the case for nonviolence. 
War is not free from casualties, and 
the heaviest casualties in this case oc- 
curred in the period of armed strug- 
gle. But it is the spectacle of virtually 
a whole working class striking for 
weeks, preferring suffering and pri- 
vation to the moral tribute of acquies- 
cence, that is decisive. The Russian 
power state may survive this expe- 
rience, but the mystique, the religious 
power, of Communism has been shat- 
tered. Without the consciousness of 
what was taking place, the Hungarian 
people by taking suffering upon them- 
selves have given an illustration of 
the Gandhi principle thatthis is, para- 
doxically, the way in which freedom 
is eventually won. They could not 
have accomplished this basic political 
and spiritual defeat of the totalitarian 
principle by doing more killing than 
the Russian soldiers. Reports carried 
back into Russia might well have 
aroused resentment and developed 
sympathy for the Regime. The story 
of what did happen, including the re- 
vulsion of many Russian soldiers 
against the foul task they were or- 
dered to discharge, will be carried to 
the farthest reaches of the Soviet land 
and will haunt Khrushchev, Bulganin 
and the rest until they radically alter 
their course or are cast out by their 
people. 

Rainer Hildebrandt of West Berlin, 
one of the heroes of the resistance 
against the Nazis, and one of the foun- 
ders of Fighters Against Inhumanity, 
which exposed Communist repression 
in East Germany, draws upon his in- 
timate knowledge of the June 1953 
uprising in Berlin to emphasize the 
possibilities of nonviolent resistance 
in a recent article in the New Leader. 
He asserts categorically that if that 
Berlin uprising had taken “the form 
not of an explosion but of a general 
strike lasting several days, the strike 
would have spread to the major plants 
of the satellites and the forced labor 
camps of the Soviet Union.” 


(continued on page 9) 











































































The FORCES of LIFE 


LEWIS MUMFORD 


NO MATTER how confidently we may boast 
about our triumphs in science and technics, our best 
minds feel, covertly if not openly, more than a little 
anxiety about them. Though we have succeeded bril- 
liantly in the transformation of matter, far beyond the 
wildest dreams of the ancient alchemists, who would 
pretend that we have had any equivalent success in the 
transformation of man? Or rather, we are succeeding 
fabulously, provided only that we accept the machine as 
the final goal and sole beneficiary of the transformations. 
During the last few centuries, men have become more 
standardized, more regimented, more dependent upon 
the machine’s supervision and care of their whole life; 
while machines have become more intelligent, more in- 
dependent, more self-governing, in a word more lifelike 
and more ominously human. But if man and the machine 
are merely exchanging roles, who will be the gainer? 
Certainly not man. 

I believe that unless man restores his own confidence 
in the forces of life, unless he loves himself more than 
he loves the machine, the papers for his abdication, per- 
haps for his annihilation, have been signed. The hidden 
resources that may save him are not to be found in either 
science or technology, considered apart,from man’s more 
central needs: they lie in the nature of man himself, in 
all his organic complexity, his cultural variety, his his- 
toric creativeness and his purposefulness, his still un- 
fathomed potentialities for further development and 
self-transformation. 

Now our present machine-conditioned culture, with 
its machine centered personalities, has had only a short 
historic span. It was conceived in the seventeenth century 
by Bacon and Campanella, intellectually brought to 
birth by Galileo, Newton and Descartes, warmed and 
nourished by generations of able inventors and engineers, 
rigorously molded and disciplined by a succession of 
strenuous industrialists; and it has been eulogized, in- 
deed adored and worshipped, for the last century, alike 
by utopian idealists and hard-headed business men. To- 
day this culture is still generally acclaimed, as the ulti- 
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mate hope of man, both by the totalitarians who call 
themselves Communists and the totalitarians who call 
themselves free enterprisers. But this seemingly whole. 
sale triumph of the machine does not stand up under 
critical examination. The glossy perfection of this new 


world is matched only by the inner disintegration, indeed, | 


the outright demoralization, that has often attended 
its highest performances—and now threatens completely 
to nullify them. 


Automated Boredom 
THE MOST STARING example of this 


breach between our exquisitely rational scientific means, 
and our irrational and dehumanized ends lies in ou 
present colossal plans for the total extermination of 
whole enemy populations in a nuclear war that would 
be quite as fatal to the victor as to the victim. In busy 
experimental preparation for such a war, the leaders of 
Soviet Russia and the United States are now cumulative: 


ly polluting the atmosphere, poisoning the world’s food} 


supply with strontium 90 and recklessly threatening 
both our genetic inheritance and our ecological balance. 
But if you have difficulty in grasping the irrational 
nature of these plans, to say nothing of the infantile 
moral depravity they exhibit, let me choose a simpler 
and a less controversial illustration. Consider the 
bright idea engineers are already seriously playing with: 
the notion of taking the control of the private motor 
car out of the hands of the driver, so that he will become 
a mere passenger in a remote controlled vehicle. If you 
take technical progress as an end in itself, and believe 
that the “going is the goal”, this seems a natural, and 
indeed inevitable next step in automation. But look at 
the human consequences. The driving of a car has been 
one of the last refuges of personal responsibility, of the 
do-it-yourself principle, in our machine-oriented ecot 
omy. At the wheel of his car the most downtrodden 
conformist still has a slight sense of release; he ma 
capriciously choose his destination, alter his speed, & 
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plore a side road, or loiter in a woody glen for a picnic 
} lunch. One by one, in the interest of safety or maximum 
speed, these freedoms are being taken away. The final 
triumph of automation would do away with all the sub- 
sidiary purposes of travel by private vehicle: nothing 
would change, neither the man nor the occupation nor 
the scenery. Obviously, the mechanical results have 
already been more efficiently achieved in a railroad 
train, while the same boredom could be arrived at more 
cheaply by the simple non-technical device of staying 


» at home. 


Automation is not Automatic 
WE SHOULD NOT take these tendencies 


for granted, as if they were immune to any human direc- 
tion or control. Nothing could be more false than the 
notion that this automatism is itself automatic. We must 
realize that Western man, for the last four centuries, 
has been living in a sort of exploding universe of scien- 
tific knowledge and technical invention, and that he 
| himself, originally and now, is responsible for that ex- 
| plosion. Seemingly, however, the process itself has gotten 
out of hand. The separate members of this galaxy, the 
individual departments of science and technology, are 
increasing rapidly in size and moving further and fur- 
ther apart, both from each other and still more from 
| the central nucleus that once held them together: the 
‘ human self, As a result, we have more knowledge than 
we can put together in a coherent pattern or intelligent- 
ly assimilate, we have more nuclear energy than we can 
' yet use safely, and more goods—at least in the United 
States—than we have learned to distribute equitably or 
consume wisely. Instead of building up a firm center in 
the human self, capable of evaluation, selection, and 
purposeful organization, we have systematically belit- 
tled and ignored this central function of man; and we 
have thereby lost the essential criteria, to say nothing 
of the self-confidence, that are needed for directing our 
technical development or directing it into the channels 
of wider human content and purpose. 





The fact is that those who have brought about this ex- 
plosion have, in their own minds, given to the mechanic- 
al transformation of man an absoluteness, an authority 
and finality, that none of man’s earlier transformations 
show: neither that early transformation from the roam- 
ing paleolithic hunter into the neolithic farmer in his 
settled village, nor that from civilized man, with his 
law and order, his private property, his slavery and war 
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into the moralized man of the prophetic religions, at- 
tempting to widen the role of fellowship, of love, of con- 
scious moral control. And we deceive ourselves if we 
believe that this technological civilization, this so-called 
atomic age, is purely the product of external circum- 
stances and forces, independent of the human will. 


January, 1957 
























































Centuries before flight or instantaneous communication 
or automatic energy became possible, the fantasies of an- 
gelic messengers, speeding through space, and all power- 
ful gods, commanding lightning and moving moun- 
tains, swarmed in man’s unconscious mind. Our mechan- 
ical projects, in other words, had subjective reality in 
man’s dreams and art, long before they had even a 
glimmer of objective realization elsewhere. That world 
is in fact a wish-fulfillment, attached partly to a perfect- 
ly normal desire for security, symbolized and structured 
in repetitive acts and stimulated by somewhat paranoid 
delusions of grandeur and desires for domination over 
Nature and other men. In any event, the self out of 
which our machine-conditioned culture sprang was in 
no sense an extension or projection of the whole man. 
And so, like all the other transformations of man, it has 
brought forth and expressed only a small part of man’s 
potentialities. 


“Man Conforms” 
YET THE BELIEF in the machine as man’s 


ultimate master, if not his Deity, has become a common 
one today. More than twenty-five years ago, it was 
summed up in classic form in an official guidebook to the 
Century of Progress Exhibition in Chicago. I have pre- 
served those three precious sentences over the years be- 
cause they seem nothing less than the ultimate credo of 
the machine age, its alpha and omega. Here they are: 
“Science finds. Industry applies. Man conforms.” On 
those terms, man’s historic self transformations are 
over: his autonomy, his creativity, his freedom, are at 
an end: only those parts of his nature that can be profit- 
ably turned to the account of science or industry may 
remain. This sense of compulsive conformity to external 
processes and pressures is widely written over our 
chief activities today; litthk more than a veil of 
residual traditions left over from earlier transforma- 
tions of man keeps us from realizing how deeply this 
conception of man’s purely passive role, the role of 
conformity and adjustment, has eaten into our whole 


life. 


As things are going now, man has largely substituted 
the perfection of machines for his own continued self- 
development and self-renewal, even though the perfec- 
tion of machines can have little meaning in a world 
destitute of other human values and purposes. But there 
is an ultimate limit to this acceptance and conformity, 
a limit suggested almost a century ago by the Brothers 
de Goncourt, in their famous journal, dated 1869. These 
writers had heard of Berthelot’s prediction that “a hun- 
dred years hence, thanks to physics and chemical science, 
men would know of what the atom was constituted and 
would be able at will to moderate, extinguish, or light 
up the sun, as if it were a gas lamp.” They went on to 
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say that Claude Bernard had “apparently declared that 
in a hundred years of physiological science man would 
be so completely the master of organic law that he would 
create life in competition with God.” “To all this,” the de 
Goncourts concluded, “we raised no objection. But we 
have the feeling that when this time comes in science, 
God with his white beard will come down to earth, 
swinging a bunch of keys, and will say to humanity, the 
way they say at five o’clock at the Salon: Closing time, 
gentlemen!” 


Closing time indeed! There are many points visible 
now at which the doors might be locked and the lights 
turned out. An outbreak of nuclear and bacterial geno- 
cide, on a world wide scale, would only be the most ob- 
vious of them. But this is not the sole path that might 
lead, within a fairly short period, to the end of historic 
man. We might also produce a kind of totalitarian 
society, already partly visible, run by fragmentary men, 
wholly dedicated to the expansion of the empire of the 
machine: men conditioned to live in a constricted world, 
heavily populated but increasingly denuded of organic 
variety, themselves unloving and unlovable, hostile to 
every impulse that could not be controlled and profitably 
regimented. 


Under-dimensioned Beings 


THE DESIGN of these under-dimensioned 
beings, I regret to say, has long passed the drawing-board 
stage: they are already coming off the production line, 
in large numbers, packaged in cellophane and duly 
labelled, price tag and all, with degrees in science, en- 
gineering, architecture, warfare, medicine and adminis- 
tration. Many of them are equipped, let us admit it, with 
exquisitely trained intelligences and an almost unlimited 
amount of technical expertness; but they have only a 
dim, vestigial sense of any human purposes and goals 
except those that derive from the instruments they use. 
Their “know-how” does not embrace “what for”. If 
called upon to make a response outside the narrow 
domain they have mastered, they feel pitifully insecure; 
and they are equally unsure of themselves, even within 
that domain, if called upon to react to a challenge as a 
whole human being. If such creatures have any interest 
in the nature of man, it is only for the Procrustean pur- 
pose of rebuilding or reconditioning human beings so 
that they may conform more closely to the machine’s re- 
quirements, as we are now trying to fithuman physiology 
to supersonic speeds. Under the guidance of such leaders 
modern society might, in a not too distant future, in- 
corporate in permanent form a rigid set of limitations, 
comparable to those built into insect societies, like the 
ants, sixty million years ago—limitations that are still 
unchanged. That would close the door to further human 
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developments; and in a relatively short time of courg| tenti 
even technology would suffer. | techn 

Now I do not propose to leave you with such an air. polyt 
conditioned nightmare. Man has still to live with him.| man’ 
self, and our contemporaries show many signs that they} narre 
do not wholly admire this finished mechanical image or| refer 
relish this new prospect. Possibly the appalling manj.| tion i 
festations of hatred, senseless violence, and random) housi 
destructiveness we increasingly witness in the very| be do 
centers of civilization are blind instinctual compensa.| value 
tions for the feeling of human impotence and personal, fracti 
nullity that our machine conditioned culture has fog. their 
tered. Did not Dostoevsky, in his Letters from the Under.| whicl 
world, warn us long ago that man might turn his back) engin 
on the stuffy mechanical progress of the nineteenth! nerve 
century and recover his freedom, if no other way opened,| burre 
by resorting to crime? But more constructive responses) stran, 
have happily been gathering force, though they are not! has o 
yet so conspicuous, perhaps, as the neurotic and crimi.| Real 
nal reactions. The do-it-yourself movement in America) ing a 
is doubtless such a response, even though, in comic con) auton 
tradiction to its promise, one of its chief incentives one ] 
seems to be the sale of a new line of machines. In that} ways 
characteristic over-emphasis on equipment, it resembles} meas 
still another bid for autonomy: our growing addiction| conti 
to sport. Still, this emphasis on play is significant, for} job 
play in all its forms constitutes one of the great realm} 7p, 
of human freedom and creativity, as engineers them! noe 
selves should well know, since many audacious technical! place 
devices, the motion picture, the helicopter, the tele} ip. y 
phone, had their origins in children’s toys. Perhaps a 








, : : vom 
even more important reassertion of human dignity anlf 4, 
. . . . . . . . 9 
initiative—don’t think I am jesting—is the spontaneow} goyo] 


rise in the birth-rate; for making love and having chil} 34 , 
dren are two activities that have no mechanical counter’ 
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part: they are still definitely human. earlie 
Ethics in Capsule Form Pe 

IN THE LONG RUN, we must all realize tha} our n 
we cannot offset the costive effects of our depersonalizd overst 
ideology by attempting at intervals to supply, in capsulq unlim 
form, as if they were vitamins, a sufficient dosage of art} limits 
philosophy, literature, religion, ethics and_ history t¢ conce 
overcome radical deficiencies in our daily diet. Thal greate 
sort of empiric medication may do for the weekly page self-u 
of LIFE, but it does not meet the demands of life itself} scienc 


In every situation the whole man must be accessible anf of cw 
ready to take command, capable of meeting life im for hi 
its organic complexity—cosmic, biological, sexual, ethi] own | 


cal, esthetic, at every moment from birth to death. Unley spora 
we fortify and widen the province of the human perl] @ com 
ality, we cannot prudently trust those who now exeré has, 
their admirable specialized competence. What is perhap] energ 
no less important, unless we build up the central nucle engin 
in the human self, in all its dimensions, with all its P the h 
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entialities, we shall overlook the richest resource that 


, technology can draw on, if it is to develop into a true 


polytechnics, capable of meeting every human need on 
man’s own terms, rather than in terms of the machine’s 
narrow requirements. For lack of such human terms of 
reference, much of the work done during the last genera- 
tion in the fields of engineeringI am most familiar with— 


| housing, urbanism and highway engineering—willhave to 


be done over again, once the human functions and human 
yalues come back into the picture. A society in which 


ersonal, fractional scientists talk only to fractional scientists about 
1as fos| their fractional interpretations of a fragmented world; in 
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which engineers understand only the problems of other 


p engineers, in which in short each specialist sits like a 


nervous woodchuck, within a few feet of his inviolable 
burrow and ducks down into it as soon as he hears a 
strange footstep or sights a human shape—such a society 
has one fatal defect: it is flatly out of touch with reality. 


1 crimi.) Real life must be lived simultaneously on many interest- 
\merica) ing and interpenetrating levels; and only those who, as 


nic con-| 


centives| 


autonomous persons, are capable of moving freely from 
one level to another, who are acquainted with the 


In that} ways of love as well as the ways of power, can 
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measure up to the greatest demand of life—that of man’s 
continued development and self-transformation. That 
job cannot be delegated to a machine. 


The terms of the next transformation are already set, 
since each fresh transformation tends to fill out the 
places that were left empty in an earlier stage; indeed, 
the neglected elements become the nucleus for the new 
growth. Yet as with every previous transformation of 
man, the next one will continue the main line of human 
development, by widening the field of human intercourse 
and association, in cultural as well as economic inter- 
change, and will utilize functions and aptitudes that 
earlier stages left out of cultivation. Above all, the next 
transformation will seek to overcome the enclosures and 
frustrations experienced through the very perfection of 
our machine-conditioned culture. If current society has 
overstressed the acquisition of unlimited knowledge and 
unlimited power, the next stage will accept norms and 
limits, as essential manifestations of life, and it will 
concentrate upon the art of love, so that man may do 
greater justice to his own nature, and be able, through 
self-understanding, to overcome the unloving omni- 
science of current science and the unloving omnipotence 
of current technology. In order to control the machine 
for his own varied purposes, man must now cultivate his 


own special capacities as controller and creator. No 


sporadic revolts will accomplish this. What is needed is 
@ common purpose, as large and over-riding as that which 
has, since the seventeenth century, drawn forth the 
energies of the scientist, the inventor, the capitalist, the 
engineer, and the bureaucrat—and for a while enlisted 
the hopeful support of all men. 
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The Center is Man 


WHAT is that new purpose? Nothing less 
than the next transformation of man. This will call, I 
believe, for the creation of a unified though highly di- 
verse world culture, which will enable men and women 
to be at home, as full-fledged citizens, in every part of 
the planet, in a generous, loving relation of give-and-take 
with all other cultures; likewise at home with every part 
of their own selves in all their historic layers and thus 
capable of drawing into the service of their common 
purpose energies that,if allowed to expandby themselves, 
as technics now does, would be disruptive and dangerous. 
At this point man himself must come back into the center 
of the stage, no longer content with his present job in the 
wings as mere property man, stage hand and electrician; 
he must take on, rather, the role of actor-dramatist, 
commanding every part of the performance, scenery, 
costume, dialogue, action, supporting cast, in order to 
make possible the new drama of One World Man, draw- 
ing for the first time upon all the physical and human 
resources of the planet. That able French anthropologist, 
Teilhard de Chardin, called this coming epoch the period 
of planetization. For myself, I would prefer to call it the 
period of human polarization: an era in which all the 
fractional parts of man, divided by culture, by race and 
region and nationality, by all manner of vocational spe- 
cialization and segregation, will be brought back, greatly 
expanded and enriched, to the central nucleus, the 
human self where they originated. 

Not the least part of our culture to benefit by this 
transformation will be the domain of engineering itself: 
for modern techincs will at last cast off the burden of 
its random expansion in the direction of pecuniary profit 
and power. All the truly great achievements of the pass- 
ing age—instantaneous communication, swift transpor- 
tation, atomic and solar energy in endless quantities, 
automatic machinery to perform servile or burdensome 
work, to mention only those concerned with physical 
processes—will at last be attached to higher human 
goals, more worthy of the intelligence that brought them 
forth. For the first time in history the entire population 
of the planet will have access to the full human heritage, 
the near and the far, the past and the possible, the ani- 
mal and the divine. Here is a creative potentiality that is 
almost without limit, provided that the arts of love keep 
pace with the arts of power, and man loves himself and 
all other living creatures more than he loves the machine 
on which he has all too intently concentrated. 

Within the terms laid down by nature and history, the 
future remains ours to make. But only on one provision: 
that we take up again man’s two great age-old tasks: the 
task of self-exploration, which has enlarged every dimen- 
sion of nature and the cosmos, and the task of self-trans- 
formation, which has revealed the unfathomable and 
inexhaustible riehness of life itself. 









































CONFLICT 


in the 


MIDDLE EAST 


l. THE GUILT IS OURS 


M. Stein 


Tel Aviv, October 31, 1956 

Our hearts are filled with disgust and shame. It is a 
lie that our attack on Egypt has been caused by Arab 
provocations. It is we that have provoked the terrible 
hatred which surrounds us. It is we that have driven out 
hundreds of thousands of people from their native 
country and filled their hearts with hatred and despair. 
It is we that shoot at children and women who steal their 
way across the border in order to meet their parents or 
husbands. It is we that have robbed, oppressed and 
humiliated the Arabs who chose to live with us in Israel. 

For tens of years we did our best to thwart the efforts 
of the Palestine Arabs to obtain self-government. We 
not only collaborated with the Mandatory Power, but 
incessantly clamoured for more consistency in its re- 
actionary policy, for a stronger hand. 

Now we are acting in the same way on an international 
scale. It is not the Suez Canal, or the Suez Company that 
is the main concern of the Imperialists. Their chief aim 
is to stop the awakening of the Asian and African nations, 
to crush in bud the struggle of these nations for freedom 
and independence, for human life. And in this battle 
waged by colonial lords against the most exploited and 
down-trodden peoples Israeli Jews serve as spear-heads, 
as shock-troops. Victims of Hitler emerge as his heirs. 

November 1, 1956 

The present events should put an end to the blindness 
of socialists and liberals as regards Israel. Israel is not 
ruled by socialists—of whatever denomination—but by 
Zionist-socialists, ie. by Jewish nationalist socialists. 
The “kibbutzim” are not socialist or communist or an- 
archist communes, but politico-economical strongholds 
of Zionist-socialism. It was the “kibbutzim” that grabbed 
most of the Arab land in Israel, and it is members of 
the “kibbutzim” who were at the head of Jewish organ- 
izations for the boycott of Arab work and Arab trade in 
Palestine, and it is they who led the war against the 
Arabs in 1948 and are now leading “the second round.” 

The accusing-excusing assertion that Israel is only a 





tool in the hands of the imperialists is a misleading half. 
truth. The rulers of Israel are a tool in criminal ip. 
perialistic hands. But it is a tool that seeks to be used 
by wicked hands. It is a tool with wicked initiative and 
wicked desires. It is a wicked tool in wicked hands. And 
the Israeli rulers’ policy is supported by the great major. 
ity of Israel’s population. What Israel vitally needs is 
not only a change of government, but also and chiefly a 
change of its public mind. It is therefore most important, 
not only for the sake of justice, but also for the good 
of Israel, that the wrong done by Israel to the Arabs 
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should be redressed and atoned for by Israel. Only a 
just peace between Israel and the Arabs will be a true| 
and stable peace. 





2. WINNING ARGUMENTS 
and LOSING FRIENDS | 


Isidor B. Hoffman} 
MOST ISRAELIS and Zionists mean well 
They mean to help their fellow-Jews and even their Arab} 
neighbors. They have helped a million Jews settle Israel. 
Most of these Jews needed to be rescued from the a 
ditions under which they were living. And many Arabs 
in and around Israel have lived better—economicall, 
educationally, hygienically—because of Israel. 

The Israelis have accomplished some remarkab 
things in rebuilding their country. They win many 4 
bates. But they win Pyrrhic victories. They may 
battles, military and political, or even another war, 
in so doing they may be insuring a still more diffi 
future. They prove others wrong, but they lose thei 
friendship. They demonstrate how wonderful they # 
but they make enemies, especially among the Arabs 
Their policies are leading them to ultimate economit 
military and spiritual disaster. 
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During the first quarter century of the Zionist move- 
, ment, Zionists thought and spoke of bringing “a people 
without a country to a country without a people.” They 
didn’t know about the Arabs in Palestine, or didn’t take 
them seriously. They talked about “the homelessness of 
the Jewish people”, thus arousing the indignation of 
many American Jews and their Christian friends who 
) were deeply attached to their American home. And 
America is home to more than half the Jews in the 


world. 


’ causes of Bad Feeling 

A MAJOR FACTOR in the bad feeling be- 
tween Israelis and Arabs is the ill-concealed attitude of 
superiority shown by the Israelis. Their attitude is that 
they are the advanced, educated, democratic, energetic 
people; the Arabs are backward, primitive, ignorant, 
feudalistic, fatalistic. 

This brash overconfidence has aroused the resent- 
ment of both the Arabs and the British. It did not make 
them love the Jews even before the establishment of 
Israel as a state. The political maneuvers and high- 
powered pressure used by the Zionists to put over the 
Palestine partition plan in the U.N. made the state pos- 
sible, but it has made the Arabs more bitter and un- 
cooperative. Even former President Truman has writ- 
ten that he finally resented the excesses of this Zionist 
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pressure. 
There is much which can be said in explanation of 


| Zionist blindness and moral insensitivity! But explana- 
| tion should not be confused with justification. The Jews 


} have been pushed around for many centuries. They have 


) lost six million—one-third of their total—in a decade 
of brutal extermination. Nevertheless, they had a tradi- 


tion of courage and patience and morality which earned 


' for them admiration and survival through the centuries, 
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and which should have fortified them now. The prophets 
and sages of old—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Jochanan ben Zac- 


| cai, Hillel—and the latter-day men of wisdom and in- 


sight—Achad Haam, Judah Magnes, Martin Buber— 


taught and warned them. Magnes even organized an 





Arab-Jewish friendship movement, now known as Ihud, 
which could have achieved the peaceful development of 
Palestine into a bi-national state. This was elaborated 
upon in Ernst Simon’s excellent article in the September 


issue of LIBERATION. 


Friendship is Possible 

EVEN TODAY, while friendship is much 
more difficult to attain, it is not impossible. And it is the 
only solid hope for the future. It will entail concessions 
and a spirit of reconciliation on the part of both Arabs 
and Jews. The Arabs must swallow the bitter pill of re- 
cognizing that Israel is here to stay. The Jews must do 
many smaller things: 

1) Give up retaliation. Massive reprisal raids killing 
five or ten for one have angered the Arabs and further 
alienated world public opinion, but haven’t deterred 
infiltration and guerrilla warfare. 

2) Abide by the decisions of a U.N. appointed Com- 
mission on Arab refugees, to be composed of world- 
respected individuals who would study the situation and 
recommend how many refugees should be repatriated 
and how many settled elsewhere. 

3) Make minor territorial adjustments. 

4) Treat the Israeli Arabs as first-class citizens with 
equal opportunity for education, jobs, labor-union affilia- 
tion, freedom of movement, etc. 

5) Adopt in their schools, cultural institutions and 
daily contacts, an attitude of respect and friendship for 
Arabs. Even when nations have been at war with each 
other, as we know from recent experience with the 
Japanese and Germans, both politico-military considera- 
tions and common humanity may speedily bring erst- 
while enemies into a cooperative and friendly relation- 
ship. 

These are not easy steps for the Israelis, but they 
would eventually bring peace and justice in place of 
insecurity and a hopeless future. Thereby, too, Israelis 
would save their souls and regain the good opinion of 
mankind. Perhaps once more out of Zion would come 
forth the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
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(continued from page 3) 

He reports that on October 27, 
when news of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion broke, Ernst Scharnowski, chair- 
man of the West Berlin trade unions, 
wanted to appeal “for a peaceful gen- 
eral strike, free of all violence, in 
solidarity” with the Hungarian rebels, 
but was not permitted to do so. Hilde- 
brandt adds: “I personally believe 
that if at the end of October there had 
been sit down strikes in Germany, the 
Soviets would not have been able to 
launch their blood bath in Hungary.” 

€ points out that it has been demon- 
strated on a number of occasions that 
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Communist rulers cannot use arms 
against justified demands even if pre- 
sented in the form of sit down strikes. 
They cannot even arrest the strikers 
for then “they must fear that the 
sit down strikes will spread even 
further....Only a political innocent 
can believe that today the only choice 
is between abandoning the Hungar- 
ian people or supporting them with 
Western weapons.” 

The workers of Hungary are isola- 
ted and deprived of effective help 
because there is no effective demo- 
cratic socialist movement to come 
to their aid. The tragedy of that con- 


dition is highlighted by the fact that 
it is the Socialist Party of France 
which, instead of being in a position 
to aid the Hungarian workers, lends 
countenance to the attack on them 
because it is itself engaged in warfare 
against the independence movement 
in Algeria. 

No one can bestow freedom as a 
gift or impose it from without on the 
people of the satellite countries or of 
the Soviet Union itself. They must 
win it for themselves, and, in the 
kind of world we live in, this means 
exploration of and training in the 
ways of nonviolence. 


















.. « COMMUNITY 
- but not UTOPIA 


NORMA JACOBS 


I BELIEVE THAT there are ways of living in 
which human beings through a high degree of mutuality 
can develop capacities which ordinary competitive life 
thwarts or twists out of shape. On the other hand I re- 
call some rather disillusioning experiences with attempts 
to bring this ideal to practical fulfillment. I am left with 
a number of firm convictions about the things which 
work against the realization of the community ideal. 

Firstis the tendency to overestimate the amount of self- 
sacrifice of which human beings are capable over a long 
period. In a brief emergency almost anyone can perform 
feats normally beyond him, but for this effort to continue 
there has to be continued pressure from outside. Just 
the task of keeping alive day after day, even in an ideal 
society, doesn’t make us able to work at an abnormal 
level. Inevitably a slowing-down occurs, work schedules 
can’t be met, disillusionment creeps in, harsh words are 
exchanged and the community begins to crumble at its 
edges as people move away. So the first essential, from 
my point of view, is a realistic assessment of what we can 
expect of ourselves, not just when enthusiasm is high, 
but later when routine has become established. That 
means much better planning than is usual with groups 
full of desire to abandon the world of shifts and com- 
promises and build a new heaven on earth. We are 
people, not angels, and should face that fact at the start 
of our experiment rather than have it thrust crudely 
upon us at its end. 


Non-material Needs 


SECOND is the disregard for non-material 
needs, Plain living and high thinking sound good but 
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COMMUNITY EXAMINED ..., |*: 
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they do not make up a balanced diet. We need art, music 
(better music than we can make for ourselves) , learning 
new things from new minds, recreation—many thing Th 
that seem to unbalance the Spartan budget in the direc. | 
tion of needless luxury. After a long period of deprive. 
tion, the experience of hearing a symphony can be as| 
painful as that of feeling blood return to a frost-bitten’ 
finger. I am thinking now of a group which refused the| a grou 
offered loan of a piano on the groundthat “too muchtime| N.Y., 
was being wasted already”. This same group sternly re} togetl 
buked one of its members who liked to cook and had ex} steadi 
pended love and skill in making an attractive dish out of) half o 
the available materials; they said she had been wasting) and C 
time which was the property of the community. This is) backg 
simply a slow form of death comparable to the quicker| ownel 
death which comes if we deprive ourselves of the imme} throu 
diate material needs like food, clothing or sleep. We cam} and 
not provide ourselves with a sufficient cultural univers} perso) 
out of our own resources. togetl 
Third obstacle—the insistence on too much communal} differ 
living. I believe myself that one communal meal a day is} one b 
about as much as flesh and blood will stand. Every family} each 
must have its own separate living space—preferably it} §=Ow 
own separate house. Children are not community proper} sense 
ty; they belong to themselves, and our task is to see that} living 
they enjoy their birthright, which is family life. I leam 
from Stephen Spender’s book “Learning Laughter” thal} first s 
this realization is beginning to creep into the most com them 
munally-minded of the settlements in Israel. to thi 
Obstacle number four is the attempt to get along ‘| life is 
too low a standard of physical subsistence. This is insi} Chris 
dious and does not show itself in overt ways until the| to des 
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damage has gone quite far. Unnecessary fatigue cuts into 
| working efficiency. Hunger dulls the edge of creative 
thought. Even a succession of adequately balanced but 
unappetizing meals (worse yet when they are eaten off 
bare boards with a wooden spoon) can fail to give us 
what we need to live at our fullest capacity. We do the 
world no service when we reduce our bodies to nothing 
} better than ill-fueled, ill-lubricated machines. This is 
another area where we need to keep well in sight the dif- 
ference between saints, who are rare beings in more ways 
than one, and plain people like ourselves trying to find 
away in which other plain people may want to follow. 


) Community lsolationism 

FINALLY, and most strongly, I protest the 
tendency to strive for the impossible goal of economic 
self-sufficiency. If we called it “autarkie” we would see 
it more in its true colors. Not only does commerce with 
the world outside provide us with better-balanced living 
on the physical plane; it also gives that indispensable ex- 
change on higher human levels without which we become 
monsters of self-satisfaction. There are many people not 
living in communities who are far more satisfactory 
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human beings than those who do live in communities, 
and we forget this at our peril. I would be so unorthodox 
as to suggest that the plan for the first year or so should 
be based on the earning of wages by several members of 
the group working on the outside. Even at its highest 
development, a community should have certain of its 
members who regularly exchange skills with the larger 
society, just to keep gangrene from developing when the 
circulation of the common life is stopped. We can all 
quote: “No man is an island”—why then do we fail to 
allow for the fact that all humanity is the continent to 
which we belong? 

What I am asking for is a deeper realization of the 
true nature of sharing at the very highest level—not just 
of maintaining a common purse. We would do better to 
love each other and have separate bank balances than 
to have everything so much in common that indifference 
or even hatred become the emotional climate of our days. 
Let our mutuality begin where it counts most, and work 
its way gradually down till it fills all the crevices of daily 
life. To work from the bottom up has meant for too many 
community-minded groups that they never reach the 
high places at all. 








ABOUT TWO AND A HALF YEARS AGO, 
agroup of 35 people came together at Woodcrest, Rifton, 
N.Y., to begin a life of full commitment and sharing 
together. Since that time, the community has grown 
steadily until it it now a household of 190 people, about 
half of us children. We have come from all over the U.S. 
and Canada, families and single people, and from many 
_ backgrounds. We have been factory workers and factory 
owners, college teachers and farmers who only went 
through grammar school, ministers and atheists, Negro 
and white, Jew and Gentile, secretary, lawyer, carpenter, 
personnel manager, rich and poor—all have been drawn 
together into a common life in which the former great 
differences fall away and we work together as parts of 
one body. No part is more important than another; but 
each works harmoniously together in the whole. 

Our life is built on a Christian foundation—not in the 
sense of an empty creed or formula of words, but in the 
living experience of the Sermon on the Mount as a call 
to a new life. Those who become members experience 
first something of God in the common life which leads 
them to give themselves and all that they have and are 
to this way of brotherhood. Although the basis of our 
life is Christian, those who have considered themselves 
Christians find it just as hard as the atheist or the Jew 
to decide for this life. The problem is not one of con- 
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The SOCIETY of BROTHERS 


HECTOR BLACK 


forming one’s ideas to those of the community (that 
might be easy for a Christian) but rather of experiencing 
something quite new breaking into our lives in the strug- 
gle to love one another in deed and in truth. 

We have come together for many reasons. Some 
were longing for a life of justice and equality that 
would really express itself in day to day relationships. 
Some came in the hope of finding an answer to deep in- 
ner needs and personal problems. Others found their 
lives meaningless and empty and sought a purpose for 
living—and an answer to the question, “Why were we 
put on this earth?” Some felt that their lives were not 
consistent with the teachings of Jesus and wanted to join 
with others who felt that the Sermon on the Mount was 
meant as a way of life to be practised here on earth—not 
as a description of heaven. Others felt that men should 
live as brothers and wanted to go deeper into the mean- 
ing of brotherhood—not “Brotherhood Week”, but 
“Brotherhood Life.” 


Natural Antipathies 

WHATEVER OUR REASONS for coming 
together, we found that building a life of brotherhood is 
no bed of roses. It requires a daily struggle to find the 
right attitude, to see how small our personal needs are 
in the light of the great need of the world, to find the 
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way of love with those around us. Many people who visit 
us think that we are a cozy group of like-minded people. 
That illusion is dispelled by a longer stay, when a visitor 
comes to grips with the daily struggle. We do not choose 
who comes; the door is open to all. But it is a narrow 
door, and anyone inflated with self-importance or pride 
cannot fit through. In ordinary life we can choose our 
friends. Here, those we may have a natural antipathy for 
are sometimes the very people we are working with all 
day, eating with and meeting with at night. We come 
face to face with what it means to love our neighbor— 
not just our friends but those whom we would ordinarily 
never choose as friends. Such a life is not everybody’s 
dish. There are many who come and do not stay. They 
leave as friends—it is just that this price is too high. 

We earn our living through the manufacture of 
“Community Playthings”, educational wooden toys for 
schools, kindergartens and families. There are from 15 
to 20 men who spend their day in our small factory. The 
other main work departments are the office (ours is a 
mail order business), the school, where we teach our 
children through the 8th grade, the groups of pre-school, 
kindergarten, nursery, etc., and a building crew, who are 
just finishing off our third new house, which has about 
30 rooms. Because our door is open to all, regardless of 
economic considerations, we must spend considerable 
labor and capital on building for an ever-growing com- 
munity. 

We also operate a laundry and kitchen, and do some 
truck gardening in summer. Work begins at 8:00 a.m. 
(later for the women, depending on the number of 
children they have to look after.) There is a break in 
the morning for bread and tea. Noon meal is at 12:30, 
after which dishes are done by a rotating crew. Work 
resumes at 2:00 p.m. and continues till 6:00, again with 
a short break in mid-afternoon. The women finish work 
at 5:30 so that they can be home when the children finish 
school. They are also home with the children in the 
afternoon until 3:00. Our evening meal, like the noon 
meal, is usually communal, but there are two family 
suppers a week at which food is taken by each family 
to its apartment. Breakfast is also eaten in the family. 
Our families find that they see more of the children 
than they ever did before and that they can really relax 
with them when they come home. 


Is there a Hierarchy? 


THE QUESTION is often raised, “How is the 
whole thing organized? Do you have a hierarchy?” 
There is no hierarchy, but we have felt, as the community 
has grown, the need to have some people take particular 
responsibility in the drawing together of the different 
threads of the common life. These particular responsibil- 
ities are spoken of as “services”. They do not represent 
positions of prestige to which others can look up, but 
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rather the opposite—they mean that these people are 
called on to give more of their time and energy thanj+ ¢ 
the rest. People for these services are chosen unanimous 
ly by the members and retain their service only as long a TH 
they are not needed elsewhere, or as long as the com. 
munity stands unitedly behind their service. If question; 
come to one of these people and they are not cleared up, 
he or she is given another job and someone else is cho. 
sen. A very important part of our life is an open and 
frank relationship with one another. If we have any 
feeling of criticism about another person, we try to g 
directly to him with it and never to a third person to 
gossip. This is not easy to do, and yet we feel] that love 
for another person really asks this of us. We trust that 
each of us has given himself to the service of Love, and 
would appreciate having any unloving action on his part Baws | 
pointed out to him. In true community life there can he en 
no love that embraces injustice and no unity that covers Thi 
over evil. By this open relationship, the atmosphere of hie 
unity and peace is maintained in the community and no all 
resentments toward one another build up. 
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The main positions of responsibility in the community pr 
are those of the men’s work distributor, who supervises} of ex: 
the work done by men, the women’s work distributor, | jties, ; 
who has the same responsibility in regard to the women’s} (Kibb 
work, and the steward, who holds the common purse. No| yersit 
one receives any cash for work done. We share equal} sient: 
food, clothing and shelter. The housemoiher helps to} Conn 
see that each family or individual has adequate clothing | g kib| 
and takes care of the ordering and storage of supplies} 
She also oversees the housing. There is also one person, Basic 
who is chosen for his insight in dealing with persona 
problems, and, as is true for every service, for his} imas} 
dedication to the life of brotherhood. All these people} 1) 
are directly responsible to the brotherhood (the meeting moral 
of all full members) for any action they may take. In} which 
the brotherhood meetings there is no voting; all de| which 
cisions are made unanimously. This method may some} 2) 
times take longer, but when unanimity is reached, every: all we 
one is ready to stand unitedly behind the decision} 3) | 
having talked out all the major disagreements. tion o 

We believe that man was created for brotherhood. We 4) : 
feel the great separation today of man from man, the the i 
overwhelming loneliness, isolation and purposelessnes Hon t 
of modern life. Especially in such times as these, we must Alo: 
choose which way we are going to follow—the way off Set 
self-seecking, putting our own wishes, our own pleasure, tontea 
security, comfort first—the way that inevitably ends in} Pst 
isolation from our fellowmen and bears fruit in murda ‘ney 
and war—or we must build and live together serving one meals, 
another neither for money nor for praise, but for love. The 
Woodcrest is one of eight communities of the Society happs 
of Brothers. Others are located in England, Germany andj @toun 





South America and include people of 19 nationalities — 
: ' , ; a 
This, we feel, is a growing world-wide movement. leas 
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... Lessons of 
THE KIBBUTZIM 


(Book Review) ROY FINCH 


LIKE THE ESSENE communities of old (the 
people of the Dead Sea Scrolls) the modern kibbutzim 
) or communal settlements of Israel are based on a fervent 
moral idealism. Their abolition of private property ex- 
tended even to the clothes on people’s backs. Their com- 
 munal spirit aimed at removing all discrepancies of posi- 
tio and power and assuring that everything would be 
done for the group and in the group—from eating to 
working to playing to bringing up the children. 

This high pitch of communal idealism has in recent 
years begun to subside (though in 1954 there were 
till more than 76,000 persons in Israel in such com- 
munities). Surprising weaknesses and equally surprising 
strengths have appeared. Objective studies are needed 
of exactly what the kibbutzim show about the possibil- 
ities, and limits, of “cooperation.” Melford Spiro’s book 
(Kibbutz—V enture in Utopia, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956) is such a study by a trained social 
scientist—(he is an anthropologist at the University of 
Connecticut)—based on eleven months experience in 


a kibbutz. 


Basic Beliefs 
SPIRO LISTS the basic beliefs of the kibbutz- 


im as follows: 

1) the “religion of labor”—the insistence on the 
moral value of physical labor above all other activities 
which he calls “the single most important ideal upon 
which the entire kibbutz culture is based”; 

2) community ownership of property—wiping out 
all wages, rent, food bills, ete.; 

3) strict limitation of authority carried out by rota- 
tion of offices and decision by town meetings and 

4) subordination of the interests of the individual to 
the interests of the group, resulting especially in opposi- 
tion to “privacy” and “private life”. 

Along with these values and beliefs there is a strong 
ascetic emphasis—strict morality with a “strong Puri- 
tanical tinge”—adherence to the “simple life” and op- 
position to smoking, drinking, premarital sex, makeup, 
fancy clothes, comforts, luxury goods, lingering over 
meals, ete, 

The story of the kibbutzim is the story of what has 
happened to these ideals in practice. This revolves 
— the question of what has produced the present 

‘crisis in the kibbutz”. For the fact is that there has been 
an increasing resignation rate. Why? 
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One noticeable trend has been what the author calls 
a “slow but steady increase in private property”—be- 
ginning with books, fountain pens, radios and furniture 
and extending until some families have refrigerators or 
automobiles— (although there was only one private re- 
frigerator and one private automobile in the kibbutz in 
which the author stayed.) There is a complicating of 
the simple living. “The cheverim (members, comrades) 
have discovered that they, too, would like to have re- 
frigerators, easy chairs, attractive clothes and the like.” 
Significantly, however, the author feels that this desire 
for private property may exist more among the old (who 
come from non-kibbutz backgrounds) than among the 
young (who were born and brought up in the kibbutz.) 


Privacy vs “Groupism” 

EVEN MORE pronounced has been the grow- 
ing revolt against the “almost complete absence of pri- 
vacy”—a subject of constant discussion among the mem- 
bers of the kibbutz studied here. Members were beginning 
to take their food from the public dining room to eat 
in private living rooms. Some had built private showers 
and toilets, until the kibbutz forbade it. More and more 
members were trying to find time to be alone or with a 
few friends. The author says that he never heard anyone 
complain about the group ownership, but he frequently 
heard complaints about “the absence of privacy and the 
constant exposure to the public eye.” He continues: “The 
cheverim are willing to share property and skills, but 
many of them resent the sharing of experiences; and 
this resentment has been a major source of tension in 
the kibbutz and an obstacle to brotherhood.” 

Spiro has reservations about “organic community” if 
this is taken to mean psychological communism. He feels 
that sharing and cooperation need not necessarily in- 
volve “communal living and group experience” and 
that the latter values can be sacrificed without endanger- 
ing the former. The effect of giving up the psychological 
“sroupism” might even be to strengthen other aspects 
of cooperation. 


The Woman Problem 

AN ADDITIONAL difficulty has been the 
“problem of women”. Of all the groups in the kibbutzim 
it is the women who are most dissatisfied. “There is 
considerable sentiment among the women that they 
would have preferred not to have been ‘emancipated’. 
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Almost every couple who has left the kibbutz has done so 
because of the unhappiness of the women.” 

On both counts of work and love, Spiro says, kibbutz 
women are unhappy. First it was discovered, surely not 
surprisingly, that they could not do very hard physical 
labor as well as the men. They tended to move back into 
the “service occupations”’—the very occupations from 
which they were supposed to have been emancipated. 
But now they found themselves doing just one type of 
service all day long (cooking or sewing or laundering or 
looking after children) which was far less interesting 
than the old-fashioned house-keeping with its variety of 
jobs. Add to this frustrations at not seeing their children 
more often and worry about rapid aging and loss of 
sexual attractiveness speeded up by rigorous _ living 
conditions (a serious matter in a community where mar- 
riage is not contractual but based only on love) and it 
becomes apparent that the “woman problem” may in- 
deed be the hidden reef on which the whole experiment 
may founder. (The celibate provision of the monastic 
communities, like the provision for solitude, would 
seem to have a certain logic about it, after all.) 

What kind of people are being produced by these 
societies? The answer to this awaits more intensive 
studies of the kibbutz-born generations. The reports so 
far are not too encouraging. Spiro finds a good deal of 
interpersonal aggression and competition for prestige, 
described by one member as often “very harsh”. There 
is little, if any, evidence in this book of deep and lasting 
changes of personality structure. A specialized study 
of the kibbutz children is promised. 


Crisis in the Kibbutz 
THE PRESENT CRISIS in the kibbutz is 


reflected in an alarmingly high resignation rate and in 
equally alarming compromises of principle designed to 
check the outflux. “By permitting, even encouraging the 
introduction of hired labor and private property some 
kibbutzim are beginning to develop ‘a system of social 
classes based on property, power and prestige.” This in- 
stitutionalization of idealism is an old story; one thinks 
of one of the American utopian experiments, at Oneida, 
which turned into a silver manufacturing company. 
The kibbutzim which have resisted both resignations 
and watering-down, the author says, tend to be those 
which have a religious base. The religion referred to is 
not Judaism but Marxism, which functions in one group 
of kibbutzim as a kind of sacred dogma. In the kib- 
butz in which Spiro lived the members seemed “merely 
to have substituted Marxism for Judaism.” There was 
an idealization of the Soviet Union like the typical atti- 
tude of the religious devotee toward his God—an ideal- 
ization in which Stalin figured as a semi-divine father 
—all-good and all-wise. The members were apparently 
unable to make any kind of objective appraisal of the 
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Soviet Union. The author describes the vast system of 
wish-fulfillments and self-deception which supporte/ 
this uncritical and irrational faith. He points out the 
additional anomaly that is was held even in the teeth 
of the fact that both the Soviet Union and the Iera¢ 
Communist Party have been consistently and thorough. 
goingly anti-Zionist and anti-kibbutz. 

The function of a religion is, in the author’s Opinion, 
essential in providing a basis for utopian community life, 
Spiro suggests that without some religious framework 
no utopian community can survive. “It is the author’ 
hypothesis that without some system of transcendant 
values to give it meaning, the utopian vision of brotherly 
love must give way to the realistic vision of ‘normalcy 
based on the mundane values of the ‘world’.” 


The Communal Laboratory 
IS IT TRUE that ethical and social values in 


themselves are not sufficient to sustain utopian com. 
munity life? There may be some evidence for this in the 
decline of the non-religious (i.e. non-Marxist) Israel kib- 
butzim. And traditionally the idealistic communitia 
which have lasted the longest, and still do, have tended 
to be the religious ones. Even in religious communities it 
is not always clear whether the more important factor 
is the personality of the central figure of the community 
or the belief system. 

Can an ethically oriented community develop its own 
religious values? Can religion be one of the things tha 
the community experiments with? What is to be said of 
“communiteers” who do not feel the need for religiow| 
questions raised by Spiro’s hypothesis. 

Those interested in community may profit from study! 
ing the material gathered in this book. Who knows?-} 
they may even be warned away from making some mis 
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takes. But even more important are the areas of contro} 
versy uncovered. Spiro’s brilliant contribution illustrate 
once again the importance of community experimel 


4 
as a laboratory for studying ourselves. . 








I declare in favor of a rebirth of the commune. ‘ 
rebirth—not a bringing back....Whether a te 
birth of the commune will ensue from the “wat 
and spirit” of the social transformation that isi 
minent; on this, it seems to me, hangs the w 
fate of the human race. 





Martin Buber 
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SCATTERED across America are six or 
eight intentional communities, in which several hundred 
of us have chosen to spend our lives. These communities 
) practice complete economic sharing (common property 
and distribution of income according to need) ; unani- 
mous decision-making; an open door to anyone wishing 
‘to try out community life; honest direct speaking in 
personal relations. 

Most of the present members of these groups are 
) conscientious objectors: the effort is to express the 
principle of love constructively, by building a whole 
way of life around a core of non-violence and brother- 
hood. 

A visitor who arrives in an intentional community for 
' an indefinite stay learns at once that areas of his life 
| hitherto private must now be exposed to others. The 
house he lives in, the kind of work he does, how his 
children are educated, the manner in which he worships, 
what he eats and what he wears: all are influenced di- 
rectly or indirectly by group decision in most communities. 
Some decisions most individuals are eager to share with 
others, but almostinvariablyfor each of us there comes a 
pointwhere one feels the communityis intruding on an 
area of life which is necessarily private. It may be the 
having of leisure to pursue some personal interest. For 
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some at Macedonia it was whether the children should be 
educated in the community, or go to the local one-room 
school house. 

How a community resolves this problem of the in- 
dividual’s relation to the group is more important than 
its stated purpose. Groups similar in ideology, but seeing 
the relation of individual to group differently, find 
it difficult to understand each other and work together. 
Groups which solve the problem in a similar manner 


| find it easy to cooperate, though they differ ideologically. 


The problem of individual and group has fundamental 
practical consequences. Suppose it happens that a com- 


| munity attracts a group of manual workers, all capable, 


but each with quite different work interests and training. 
‘One solution would be to build the community’s economy 
around the different work-interests, resulting in a di- 
versified economy made up of several small projects. 
The other would be for the group to decide together on 
the economic pattern which will best support the group, 
taking into account the skills available. 

One could argue, in the light of the history of Utopian 
groups, that how this problem is handled may determine 
whether a community will survive at all. 


The Individual and the Group 
THERE ARE two broad points of view among 
the American communities about the individual’s re- 
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,.. The INDIVIDUAL was made for COMMUNITY 


STAUGHTON LYND 


lation to the community. According to one, the in- 
dividual is never quite encompassed by the group life, 
no matter how much he believes in and supports it. Com- 
munity serves a function in changing both individuals 
and society, but the ultimate reality is the individuals, 
who by their decisions bring the community into being 
and maintain it from day to day. A group working along 
these lines may speak of “balancing” the interest of the 
individual] and the interest of the group. 

This point of view differs from contemporary demo- 
cratic political theory in putting a greater emphasis on 
the shared common life, especially in economics, But 
essentially, as with Locke and Rousseau, its starting- 
point is a collection of unconnected individuals who 
make agreements for specific purposes, and in so doing 
create society. 

The second point of view is more akin to the political 
vision of the ancient Greeks and medieval Catholics. 
According to it, all reality is bound together in one 
pattern. Rather than choosing interdependence with 
others, we are in fact born into it. Community is part 
of the cosmic pattern which individuals recognize rather 
than create. Communities with this approach believe 
that the individual must give himself completely, in 
the spirit of Jesus’ saying that to find oneself one must 
first lose oneself. Such a group will speak of “giving up 
the self,” and of the desire to “be used.” 


Changes at Macedonia 

THE MACEDONIA Cooperative Community, 
of which I am a member, has in the last five years 
changed from the first point of view to the second. Un- 
fortunately, I was not in the group during this whole 
time, but I can give some impression of why the change 
happened and what it means to us. 

One gets the feeling that five years ago life at Mace- 
donia centered on the family. Whereas now we move 
often from one house to another, in response to the 
size and needs of new families, then each family designed 
a house and expected to live in it permanently. An effort 
was made to limit the work-week to a definite number 
of hours, so that each person could count on a certain 
amount of leisure to pursue personal interests, and to 
give each family a yearly two-week vacation. 

The economic pattern was one of complete sharing, 
but there was no explicit life-time commitment; unani- 
mous decision and an open-door policy were not con- 
sistently practiced. Nor were complete honesty and direct 
speaking insisted on. When events drove the members 
to speak their whole minds to each other, they were 
astonished at the bitterness and resentment which ex- 
isted under the surface of a cooperative life. Evidently, 
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living in a new way was not so easy as it appeared. The 
group concluded that each one coming to the community 
brought within himself the seeds of all the evils in the 
larger society: the problem was inside as well as outside. 

This experience, together with a series of practical re- 
versals and the decision of a number of persons to leave, 
brought a further realization: that just as people had 
failed to share the dark side of the self, feelings of bitter- 
ness and resentment, so also there had been a failure to 
share the deepest aspirations, the things that keep one 
going in life. Some had attended local churches, others 
had formed a Quaker meeting, but this type of expe- 
rience did not exist for the whole group. 

The group began to meet regularly to share these deep- 
est aspirations, in what were called “purpose meetings.” 
These crystallized in common recognition of the need 
for complete life-time commitment, all around the circle, 
if the community process were to “go”. The commitment 
was expressed as being to love and truth. 

At this point a new quality seemed to come into the 
community life. Long-standing grievances between in- 
dividuals became capable of solution. Unanimous de- 
cision-making began to work. The sense of all being at 
last completely involved in the community life brought 
a deep joy. | 
Is Community Life Bleak? 

WHILE all of us can describe our commit- 
ment as being to love and truth, each individual would 
add something to describe his experience of commitment. 
For some it is to the will of God and the coming of the 
kingdom of God on earth. For others it is less explicit, 
involving a sense of reality which seems to exclude a 
personal God. But we firmly believe that in our different 
words we are trying to describe the identical experience. 

For us commitment expresses the desire to give oneself 
to life without reservation. It is an experience as natural 
and whole-hearted as the opening of a flower. We affirm 
that its essence is a yea-saying, not renunciation; a wel- 
coming of life in its abundance, not asceticism; a joyous 
and natural act, not an exercise of will; an open-hearted 
seeking for new truth at all times, not a narrow dogma- 
tism. Commitment in community is bound up with daily 
life and is a different thing entirely from the hysterical 
emotionalism of many conversions. 

Yet there is also an element of struggle and discipline, 
and it may be this that gives some the impression of a 
certain bleakness, a close-mindedness or unnaturalness, 
in our community life. The struggle is against selfishness 
in oneself, and against the love-denying pattern of the 
larger society. 

Whether one uses words like “pride” and “evil”, from 
the religious tradition, or speaks of anti-social condition- 
ing, or in the manner of psychoanalysis regards the prob- 
lem as a false self-image; the fact remains that selfish- 
ness is a powerful force, and one learns this when one 
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sets out to live the whole daily round in a cooperatiye 
spirit. In community the emphasis is on the job to he 
done rather than the adequacy or inadequacy of any in 
dividual. With the encouragement of others we learn to 
do things we never thought we could, and to accept ow 
limitations more matter-of-factly. All aspects of person. 
ality, all one’s talents and weaknesses, find a concrete 
expression and in so doing become impersonal, objective 
facts; they are no longer counters in a private fantasy. 
world. In committing ourselves at Macedonia we affirm 
that it is this unselfconscious spirit we desire in our lives, 

The other struggle is against the pattern of the larger 
society. The evil is not capitalism alone, or coercive 
national government, or war: it is the separateness of 
people from each other. The assumption of separateness 
underlies not only the institutions just mentioned, but 
other things we ordinarily think of as good, as voting 
the law, and religious toleration. Each is designed to 
protect us from infringement by others, rather than 
to help us live in fruitful mutuality. The whole scheme is 
based on fear rather than fellowship. The spirit of 
separateness is within us, as customary as the air we 
breathe. 

Perhaps in a society where loving and helpful behavior 
were a matter of course, commitment would lose a little 
of its edge, a good spirit would simply surround the 
growing child and love would flow of its own accord. We 
recognize a kinship with the mood of people like the 
Narodniks in Russia in the last century, or the Israeli 
youth of today. Personal address is without affectation 
to the point of harshness; words are counted for little, 
the point is what you are doing; the manner of living is 
frugal and severe; income drawn from the exploitation 
of others is a sin; every cherished sentiment comes under 
scrutiny in the light of new knowledge; one is ready to 
die the next minute for the cause. 


Is Religious Toleration a Virtue? 
THE QUESTION of basic life-direction, the 
“ves” or “no” to the challenge of community, must be 
decided by each person for himself. Because of the value 
we place upon whole-heartedness, our ceremonials and 
times of worship together have little fixed form, and 
tend to be created at the moment out of spontaneot 
feelings. The decision to become a member of a cont 
mitted community is an experience almost too deep fo 
words, and one which must be continually renewed. 
One possible area of conflict between individual ant 
group is that of the religious orientation of a community. 
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The customary attitude in our society is that religious 
experience is private. We carry this to the point o 
feeling at ease with points of view which are contradie 
tory. This is what is meant by religious toleration, and is 
considered a virtue. 

This approach seems to me to be a form of indifferene4 
to each other: what should be the basis of society is 
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erative} garded as a private concern. Our experience at Macedo- 
) to be} nia is that universal and uniting truth can be found in 
any in-| the area of religion as in other areas. Therefore, although 
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we have a number of different religious points of view 


>pt our) among us, we do not merely tolerate each other. We re- 
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gard our different expressions as different ways of stating 
the same truth, and are open to the possibility that we 
will come to use the same words, Although the criteria 
of proof are certainly very different from those used in 
sientific research, I think we are as confident as any 
(team of research scientists that truth in the religious 
area can and will be found, and that differences of the 
moment are but way-stations on the path to an ultimate 
} unity. 

Only if freedom is thought of as the ability to get away 
from things or protest them, will community life seem 
en attack on the individual’s conscience. The danger of 
‘attempting to enforce a oneness of belief rather than 
| permitting it to grow from experience is of course pres- 

ent. Any situation has its accompanying possibility of evil. 
| But when freedom is thought of as the ability to do 
‘things we want to do, community appears as freedom- 
‘enhancing. Is it not our habitual separateness which 
‘makes us think that a pooling of energies will limit 
rather than liberate? 

Unanimous decision-making is the form taken by our 
common search for truth, just as complete economic 
sharing is the form of living together by love. Only be- 
cause community life so sensitively brings to light per- 
sonal prejudices and disturbances do we feel able to 
make truly impersonal decisions. Very often a discussion 
begun on a certain problem will veer to consideration of 
some resentment or emotional strain, until all present 
can give their full attention to the matter at hand. Of 
course we come to meetings with opinions, but these, 
like leadings of conscience, are beginning-points rather 
than inflexible end-products. We do not, as in ordinary 
society, cast our vote and only then find out what our 
neighbor has been thinking. In our discussions, the de- 
cision reached is often different from the idea anyone 
had at the beginning. The decision is made only when 
each person feels whole-heartedly in accord; there is 
no sense of compromise or going-along-with-the-others. 
If the decision turns out to be a mistake, our attitude is 
that we made the mistake together, and no one says: “I 
told you so.” 


Art and Community 
ART AND SCHOLARSHIP can flourish in 
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community, but the emphasis is on works of the mind 
serving “the glory of God”—as Bach wrote on his com- 
positions—rather than on the personality of the creator. 
In a life in which we play a creative part in every seg- 
ment of the daily round, there need be less concern for 
protecting the fine arts as such. Undeniably, the student 


of nuclear physics and the concert pianist would find a 
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limitation on their talents in most American communities 
(but not, perhaps, in Israel, where the community move- 
ment is much larger). They would have to make a 
choice as to what they valued most in life. 

There needs to be in community a willingness to do 
whatever work is required. Time and again a person 
will begin to think of himself as indispensable in the 
work he is doing. We cope with this, not by a rule for 
rotation of work, but by the insistence that all work in 
the community is of equal value. The person to whom it 
is self-evident that he can contribute most in the field 
he has been trained in, often finds this a sore point. We 
can only say that the work we are doing is the building 
of a new way of life, and that this task is denied to no 
one. 

In recent months our group at Macedonia has been 
struggling to understand the commitment to marriage 
in its relation to the community commitment. Here the 
problem of individual and group is posed fundamentally. 
We hold that to be expressive of love a marriage must 
turn outwards towards the world. Very often marriage 
is misused as a haven, each partner asking from the other 
all the giving and receiving of love which is denied in 
the rest of this life. Children, also, ought not be consid- 
ered possessions. They are a giving of new life to the 
world. Struggling as we are to create a new way of life 
that will express childlike innocence and trust, we feel 
a special involvement in the lives of children, outside the 
community as well as within. Any sensitive parent or 
teacher must feel an inner hopelessness as he sees the 
bright soul he has nurtured go out into a society in which 
men live in habitual indifference to one another’s needs. 

Children bring home the point that marriage must be 
a commitment, not an experiment. But our experience 
is also in the direction that a marriage commitment can 
only fulfill itself in the context of a deeper commitment 
to love on the part of both husband and wife. Failing in 
this, a marriage turns inward, toward lifelessness. 

All these problems—of conscience, decision-making, in- 
tellectual and artistic expression, work, and family life— 
arise in community life, not as abstractions but as partic- 
ular instances. A general rule cannot substitute for a 
loving spirit. But all our experience tends to this con- 
clusion: that only in the context of commitment to a 
whole way of life which is good can any particular good 
grow and live. 


The Challenge of the Stranger 

IT IS sometimes said that community life is 
totalitarian, or will become so as communities grow 
large and pass into the hands of a second generation. Our 
short experience at Macedonia cannot give a guarantee 
that this will not occur. We believe it is not true of our 
life now. We cannot cut ourselves off from the non-com- 
munity world, as some past communities have done, to 
maintain a traditional purity. The open door policy will 
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continually bring us the challenge of the stranger. If we 
can have confidence in maintaining an openness to new 
truth, from wherever it may come, we can look to the 
future with a measure of hope. And in these times that 
is a great deal. 

To turn our back from this adventure, because of its 
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the nation-state and a loveless society can only seem to ride 
a turning toward death. | anced 

The commitment of the scientist or the artist or the! As | 
doctor we accept and applaud. Why then be afraid of 4 perim: 


commitment to love, wherever it may lead? 


dangers, to some rationalized acceptance of al 


wage- 
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.. The COMMUNITY was made for MAN oe 


ACCORDING to Charles Lamb, roast pork 
was first discovered when a pig was accidentally burned 
to death in a fire that destroyed a primitive hut. For 
years afterwards, our early ancestors continued to burn 
down a hut with a pig in it when they wanted to feast 
on roast pork. 

In our cold and competitive society, some fortunate 
persons have found the thrill of living in an economical- 
ly classless community of brothers in which all material 
work and income are shared harmoniously amongst the 
members. The most successful communities of this kind 
have found it easier to survive and flourish by requiring 
their members to surrender key individual rights as a 
condition of joining. But individuals should not have 
to abandon their privacy, their family life, their religious 
and intellectual freedom, in order to have the benefits 
of communal living. Whether inside or outside communi- 
ty, we must distinguish between the progressive act of 
abolishing wages, rent, and private food bills and the re- 
gressive act of turning over to the “group mind” (or its 
representatives) decisions on such questions as whom one 
is to marry, whether to attend community worship or 
not, when to take a walk with one’s child, and what kind 
of work to do. 

In the capitalist world we have more theoretical free- 
dom than practical choice, because of the economic 
necessity of working at the hours, in the job, and under 
the conditions prescribed by profit-seeking owners of the 
means of production, and modified by the bargaining 
power of bureaucratic labor unions. So the member of 
a community that stresses individual surrender often 
has more actual freedom to find a satisfying job or to be 
with his children than he did as an employee. But the 
surrender of these rights by the individual is unsound 
by principle, and inevitably leads to a curtailment of 
individual growth. 

“Scientific” state socialism faced the same crisis of 
principle in Russia that Utopian community socialism 
faces in the West today. After the revolution, the workers 
were told that they did not need the right to strike, 
the secret ballot, the various political and religious free- 
doms, since they were now working for the socialist 
society instead of for an exploitative order. Those who 
held out for such rights were discredited as not believing 
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in socialism. In community a more subtle set of human W 


rights is ordinarily at stake but the principle is the same 
The individual may continually sacrifice his preference, D 





of work or use of leisure to the needs of the community 

as outlined by a work coordinator. But he must have th = W 

right to do otherwise. And the psychological environ. Te 

ment must not overpower his freedom to assert that 

right. No: 

Failure of Many Communities and e 
THE HISTORY of libertarian community al challe 


periments in the United States is full of both real and bring 
apparent failures. Many were half-hearted attempts by, scient: 
persons who were looking for a quick and easy path to and tl 
the material security and social belonging that they too hi 
could not achieve in the competitive society. Other “selfis 
“failed” only in that they could not survive the yean 
of struggle and experiment that inevitably accompany 
any revolutionary break with the practice of the domi, 
nant society. But longevity and predominance are 
the chief tests of value, and the American heritage i 
richer for some of these experiments. Some did pion 
ing work that will aid the eventual achievement of : 
communal society, just as the first experimenters mad 
possible the later development of electricity, ste si 
power, and the airplane. al. Qu 

Still, the history of American communities is a sobey | 
ing one, and from it has been drawn the tenet that “onl 
the religious communities survive”. I believe that the 
must indeed be a dedication to revolutionary val 
which is religious in its ability to evoke material a 
psychological sacrifices for the common welfare. It mut in spi 
be religious, also, in its challenge to the individual 0 me 
open himself to painful adjustments in his own av Th; 
and personality—rather than to blame all problems @ 
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I comm 
others. But to limit communalism to religious sects lis 
like-minded believers is to rob it of its social relevane tails ¢ 
And to require the degree of individual conformism — 
volved in joining a sectarian community is to dull with 
individual conscience. comp 


The Unselfish “Self” | those 
COMMUNITIES, like every other institutiO} +) 0. 


need continual regeneration and reform from the bring 
sights of individuals who are not completely satisfié 
with existing achievements. “Unconditional surrendq 
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lt the self” to the group discourages this process. The 

jitalism) urrender of self, at first challenging in its attack on 

~aiee and selfishness, gradually slips into a surrender of 
‘conscience and principle. 

- or thi As a concrete example, one laudable American ex- 

aid of 4 periment feels forced by economic pressure to hire 
wage-labor. Though the members share communally, 

——— ihe community economy is based on an employer-em- 


{ployee relationship between the community and an out- © 


side work-force. For some prospective members, this 
INGER relationship, however benevolently carried out, con- 
tradicts the purpose of community: 


i When the Stranger says: “What is the meaning of this 
€ same, city 2 
ference) Do you huddle close together because you love each 
munity other ?” 
ave the What will you answer? “We all dwell together 

€ ’ aa & 
i To make money from each other’? or “This is a com- 
a munity” ? 
rt that (T. S. Eliot, Choruses from The Rock) 

No amount of willingness to surrender individual pride 





and ego in a total commitment to truth and love, no 
nity ex; challenge to give up the “last inch of selfishness” should 
eal and bring pressure on individuals to surrender their con- 
apts by, scientious dissatisfaction. If such a surrender is required 
path to and they leave, it may be because the price is, indeed, 
at they too high. Not all aspects of the self are properly labelled 
Otherg “selfish”. 


sees Community or Sect? 
a IN ONE particularly successful group of con- 
temporary communities, life is so rewarding and morale 
.. _ .| 80 good that even former anarchists seem to feel no re- 
itage ; : 
ioneer} RUMent at submerging their consciences in the com- 
at of 4 munity conscience. One’s choice of a marriage partner 
| must be cleared with the community’s specialist in 
personal problems so that he may bring it before a 
meeting of the entire community for unanimous approv- 
al al, Quakers submit to baptism by water, when they join 
. al the community. Articles, poems, works of art cannot be 
| sent out for publication or display without community 
aa approval, Apparently these practices do not appear 
sal anf OCTOUS to the members. They state that through the ex- 
Tt mut] Pet#ence of the communal life they become so united 
»| 2 spirit that in practice there is no compulsion or cen- 
sorship. 

This is strong testimony to the appeal of successful 
community life. But is not something lost when all be- 
avane} “Ome £0 “united” in thought and outlook, even as to de- 
‘al tails of religious and intellectual expression? In marriage 
ull there is the same inexorable law. Those who are thrilled 
with the finding of love often subordinate themselves 
completely, for a time at least, to their partners. But only 
those who have a loyalty to a transcendent goal, only 
those who are full individuals with full freedom can 
bring enough to a love-relationship to keep it vital and 
growing. 
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‘having his own experiences and even making his own 





























Similarly, in the parent-child relationship, no matter 
how much we love our children we must not overprotect 
them—even with the truth. Some things they must dis- 
cover for themselves. To grow morally and intellectually, 
the child—and the adult—must stand alone at times, 


mistakes, 
_ Speaking of the problem of the power of big corpora- 
tions in American life, C. Wright Mills writes in the 
New York Times: 
The moral problem of social control in America today 
is less the explicit domination of men than their manip- 
ulation into self-coordinated and altogether cheerful 
subordinates. 


Being “cheerfully” manipulated (brainwashed) by 
American corporations means learning to betray one’s 
instincts of brotherly love, in respectto economic sharing, 
integrity of work, honesty of personal relationships, and 
the defense by war of America’s sources of foreign ex- 
ploitation. “Giving one’s self without reserve” to an 
intentional community means, at the beginning at least, 
personal moral growth, in these same areas. In the satis- 
factions of such living, the uniqueness of the individual 
can be overlooked. One is told that, as Jesus taught, 
everyone must give himself completely, before he can 
find himself. But one must give one’s self completely 
only to truth, or love, or God. The Community was 
made for man, not man for the Community. 

If we are not to lose ourselves in the confines of what 
finally amounts to a sect, there must be times when we 
stand alone before the ultimate mysteries of Life. Only 
then can we stand together with all humanity. 
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How about 


LIBERATION GROUPS ? 


We have received several suggestions that there should be LIBERATION GROUPS to: 


Discuss LIBERATION articles in small gatherings, to which new people may be 
invited and thus introduced to LIBERATION ideas. 


Promote LIBERATION subscriptions and sales at bookstores and newsstands. 


Send in for use in LIBERATION local correspondence about significant events as 
well as letters and articles that grow out of the discussions. 


Take part in public meetings with other groups, similar to the meeting LIBERATION 
recently sponsored in New York, which over 800 persons attended. 


Correspondents are needed to take initiative in working for these objectives in as many localities as pos- 
sible. If you are interested, write us and we shall send details. 


CHILDREN, a Photographic Essay by Harold Feinstein, LIBERATION photographer, makes a striking contri 


bution to an understanding of the world in which we live. Bound in special super-gloss cover. Single copy, 
$1.00; six for $5.00. 
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